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ire Men 
Merit, and not only ET, but very f an | 
ry ak Art, Itheugät 1 * \ 


ackngiviey their Civiliry, than 1 
them eme P Pictures and other Curioiſtties 1 ha 
receiv'd the Day before from Nome. © The firſt 
| ſhew'd em were five or ſix Pictures of a mid- 
dling ſize} Which they were mightily" piles d 
with z and after warde, upon my Peli to Ly 
large Barchart (a' PiQture repreſenting t 
Feaſts of. Bacchus) which an ingenious Man hat MW 
dene bor me after 77 In. Hold (cried Da-" . ml 
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gt . 
mon abruptly) the Subject of our Quarrel! and 
| turning towards Pamphilus this 1 hope will 
pleaſe you, Taid he, ſice vo are ſuch a Lover 
of fine Colouring. 

It is true, ſaid Pamphilus, lam ſenſibly touch'd 
i with the Beauties I ſee in that Picture, and am 
| he — vex'd _ the — — — 


"TR" 
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the 


Judge of your {xt in- 


| {Fly I, pray whagis:yopr Quarrel ? 
We juſt now left the Academy, Tae wy 


philus, and in Tce wc 
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ace de 
the Conference. 


4. ApS mpart to me ha 
heard, in that Conference .(which they-readily. 
EV. and. 72 engage, em to it the, e 
r up with me z in the mean while 
vent 8 h all; nn had 
a nt me. At Table we talk d of nothing 
bat Newꝛs, bur drawing. afterwards Agarer the 
Fire,. T em in mind of their Promiſe; Da. 
mon [ai „That in order to let me into the whole 
thing, and; to give me the more Pleafure, he 
Won d, take it up. from the beginning and 
| woy'd do it by. way of Dialogue; —_ Pamphi- 
| 145, if he pleas'd, ſhou'd be«the Reſpondent 3 
| gd he himſelf wou . what Objections k 7 
cou 
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eon'd: think of againſt — 'Merito Edearingy © | 
which had been the Subject af the Contfertiice. j 
inthe IO muſt -Ktiow: - | 
was au extreme Lover of that part of Painttng). || 
I ſignity'd my Thoughts that: it would be _ 1 
beſt Way in the World; and vr yt yieldi '$ 
„Eray, ſays: dez get me firſt of all asK you, Þ 1 
what it is you call Colouring 82.17 P 
It is, anſwers Pampbilus, a —— Faivein 
by which the Painter -kyows how to imitate t 
Colour of all natural Objects, and to give — 
artificial ones that Colour hich is the moſt ad 
/ .to em for deceiving the Sight. Y/ 21903 f | 
1006 pray' h you call Cour? proceeds || 
* © hom FLIE 4&4. 1,8 TL: , (193% B21 1" i 
nſwer you like a Painter, ſays Pampbilur, 
3 Philoſophical Diſputes, namely; 
_ it be any thing real, or whether it be on · 
ly the Refraction of Light withthe Modification 
of the Body coloured : I ſay, Colour is What ten- 
ders the Object ſenſible to the Sight. Nom as 
Painters are to conſider two ſurts of Objects; 
the Natural ot᷑ that which is true, and the Ar- 
tificial or that which is painted; they ought 
likewiſe to conſider two ſorts: of Colours, Ae i 
Natural and Artificial. The Natural Colour 
is that which renders. actually viſible to us alt- |] 
the Objects which are in Nature; and the At |Þ 
tiſicial is the Materials which Painters make uſ 
of to imitate thoſe Objects: And in this ſenſe 
ve 1 call thoſe artificial Colours whichare * || 
on :© 
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on the Painters: Fay 
Artifiee of their Mixture, that the Colour of 
Natural Objects can be imitated- A Painter 


and toda Antipathy of Colours, rept 


| to imitate 3 a Painter muſt chuſa her according 


uh i 1: | 7 
ſinve it Is only by the 


ought to have a perfect Knowledge of theſe two 
ſorts -of Colours; the Natural, that he may 


kuow What he is to imitate; and the Artificial, 


to make a Compoſition and a Teint capable of 
perfectly repreſenting the natural Colour. He 
ſhou'd likewiſe know that in the Natural Golour 


there is the true Colour of the Object, the re- 
flected Colour, and — — 


lour of the Light: 
Colouts, he onghr- o 


And among the artificia 


know thoſe: which have a Friendſhip ebe; 


ther (if I may ſo ſay) and choſe Which — 
an Antipathy; he ſhou'd knom the value of 
'em ſeparately, as alſo com paratively with each 
ofhatier::® A tire rot ano 
But what Agile itds know this 1 
yaD 
ſince al that is to be done, is, by: — 


of artificial⸗ Colours, to imitate thoſe that are ) 


natural to the Objeft before us 11 
Nature, replied Paraphilmy is — 


to the Rules of his Art, — if he does not find 
her ſuch as he expects; be muſt correct what is 
before him. And as the (Deſigner or 1 
does not imitate all he fees in a faulty Model, 


but on the contrary, in the Praportions and the 
Colours where he finds it moſt convenient, 
he alters the Faults he meets with: So the Pain- 
ter ſhould not imitate. all the Culouts that my 
en 
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themfelves indifferentiy; he oughi buy 
9 thoſe that he likes, to which · ¶ if he thinks 
fit) he adds others that may produce ſuch an 
effect as he fancies, for the Beauty of his Work; 


he not only endeavours to render every parti- 
cular Object Beautiful, Natura} and True, but 
he likewiſe ſtudies the Union of all together; 


ſometimes he takes from the Vivacity af Na- 
ture, and at other times he adds to the Luſtte 


and Strength ofthe Colours he meets witb- 
I know very well, ſaid Damon, that the 


Faults of Nature ſnhou d be corrected, but I did 
not think it ought to be carry'd ſo far as to 
give her more Vivacity or Strength than ſhe 
ſeems to have when the Painter imitates her. 
But what will you ſay, cried Pampbilw, if I 


ſhall prove, that this Strength and Vivacity 


you ſpeak of, tend only to the more perfect 


imitating of Nature? and that the Pieces where 


this is wanting, are weak and penurious iq To 


be fatisfied therefore of this, you muſt gong- 


der, that a Picture is a flat Superficies; That 
the Colours ceaſe to have their firſt Freſhneſs 


ſome time after they are laid on; and laſtly, 


That the Diſtance of the Picture cauſes it to 


loſe ſome of its Luftre and Strength; and that 


therefore it is impoſſible to ſupply theſe three 
things without Artifice. A good Painter ought 


not do be a Slave td Nature; he ought to be 
her Arbiter and judicious Ichitator:: 


and pro- 


an bl rer 1 and 4 ſes a- 
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are 
bc if one of the parts 


for not Diſpoſing his 
as he might have done, or for Drawing them ill. 


go +Why not, fays 


being 


 -# But what will you fay when 1 ſhall: fhew 


bly on the Eyes it is all that can Bs 
12 4 
fer, ald Damn, you wou'd hüuea Pala 
Jet nothing eſcape him that $08; eee 
rere 
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very ſenſible a Picture cannot 2 
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of Painting be warit- 
; and that à Painter is not a Maſter gf: us 


| Arif he is ignorant of any one of the Pants 


chat compoſe it. I ſhould therefore as Toon 
blame a Fainter for neglecting che Colauritgy as 
gures ſo advatitageauſly 


It is certain, replied Namgn; that a Wort is 
never perfect, fo long as thete is any thing 


wanting; but will you have the Clonring to be 


as neceſſary a part of Paintingas the Drawing? 
| Pamphilas, do you not know 
t you deſtroy the whole if eben 


take away 
1to its 


hole, as bs that of Neur. W Art of 
| Paidtiog 7.- 7.3 
#2 if 1 spprehend-you-r — Runte, 
ou mean that all Objects falling under the 
Sight no otherwife the Golour, and 
diſt inguiſt'd from each other only hy 
That, they onght to be imitated in their Qalour 
as well as in their exterivr Form: and I grant 


-you ſome Pictures of Paſulsaa de Cardvage 
5 are — 'd very 2 855 Pieces of | 
Paint 
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Palating; though they are only Painted In ö 

and the De led; in claro-obſcuro ? (black | 
It is true, ſaid Pamphilus, thoſe are very fine 
Pieces; but it is as true, that they are no true 
Works of Painting, and'are very far from de- 
ceiving the Sight: For you your ſelf grant, 


r eee 


that to imitate Nature, we ought to imitate her 
as ſhe,appears to us,, and that ſhe appears to us 
5 otherwiſe than under the ſemblances of Co- 
But, proceeds Damon, though a Piece be but 
of one and the ſame Colour, yet if the Lights 
and Shades are ſo well manag'd as to look like 
a piece of Sculpture, what will you ſay then? 
I ſhall then ſay there's nothing wanting, re- 
ply'd Pamphilus, but it is a true piece of Paint- 
ing; ſince in the Deſign and Colour it will imĩ- 
tate a work of Sculpture which you ſuppoſe. 
The Beauty of Colouring does not conſiſt in a 
multiplicity of different Colours, but in their 
juſt diſfribution, ſo that the paintedObjects have 
the ſame Colour as the true; a painted Stone 
for example to reſttmble a natural one; Carna- 
tion to appear true Fleſh ; and in a word, that 
not only each particular Object do perfectly re- 
preſent the Colour of thoſe it imitates; but 
that they altogether make an agreeable Union 
throughout the whole Piece. 1 
Since we are upon Works of hre obſcuro, 
interrupted Damon, pray tell me under what 
oh * | part 
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prehe 


rt of Painting do yo i Golnprehend'thi e Kniow- 
1 of Lieht and Wade P acogd 
Under Colonring, reply 'd Pemphilus 11 51 in 
Nature Light and Colour are infepatable ; 
ſince, wherever there i is Light there is Cola : 
and Wherever ou find Colour, you wilt like- 
wiſe there fin *Lig ht. Thus Colouring 'com- 
ds 22 9 the local Colony, and the 
Claro-ob o The local Colour i IS that which 


is natural? 0 ch Object, and which the Paln- 


ter onght to. improve by compariſon; and Foe 
Ea of this MEN ends likewiſe he 
knowledge of the Na 1 0 Colours; That ! is 


to ſay, their Union and their Antipathy.- 
The Claro- obſcuro is the Art of diſtributing; 

to, advantage, the Lights and Shades, not only 

upon the particular ObjeRts, but like wilt upon 


the general Picture. This Artifice, which _ 


Painters have been Matters of, is A Fray 
powerful means of ſetting g off the local toprs, 
and the whole Component of a Picture 

L am of your, Opinion, .reply'd 8 and 


do think that a Painter is far advanced in 


the part of Colouring, when hewell under ſtands 
the Lights; and yet, what , wou'd make one 


fancy that this a ly e epends upon Draw- 
the 


ing, is that we call by the name of Draught 
or Deſign a work in black and hite, where 
the Lights and Shades are obſerv'd; and 1 


have ſeen ſeveral done in this manner by Rubens, 


which wrought a marvellous Effect, and which 
were call'd by no other Name. 


upon! abe e 
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"They how's be c: 
it is the Cuſtom, and we have no other Terms.to 
explain our ſelves by. But the Name of Deſigw, 
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43 31 War, that — were ma 
9 5 SES Laſtly; we call by the Nase 0 
leaſvres, the Proportions, a 

111 tan L e which thoſe Objects ought to 
have tha hav are. imitated after the Life, And it is 
in this ja 5 Ny derſtand the Deu, which 
b, Prot the Parts. "7 Painting: Thus when, we 
Lights and Shades to the Contours (Turn or 
LA. of a Figure) we cannot do it without the 


Black and the White, which are two of the prin- 


cipal Colours Painters uſe, the Knowledge where. 
of is compriſed under that of all the Colouts, 
which is noth# elſc but the Colouring. Dora 

| +" 5 2 „ 
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think, replyed Damon, that every body will'allow 


| the part of Painting call d Defigy, to be only the 


Proportions and the Countonrs Þ"- 
It muſt be allow'd, faid Pamphilas. 


Suppoſe, continues Damm, ſome Body ſhou'd 


maintain it to be that ſecond fort of Defign which 
wo juſt now defin'd; namely, the Fancy or 
hought of a greater Picture under Meditation; 


whether the Fancy be only in ſlight Crayon, or ex- 


preſs'd by the Claro Obſcuro, or by all the Co- 
ours which are to make up the great Work, of 


which it ſelf is the Eſſay and Abſtract ?: 


Then, replied Pampbilal, I ſhou'd ſay that the 
Deſign would be ho" Longe oe of the Parts of 
Painting, but would be the Whole: fince it wou d 
contain not only the Lights and Shades, but like- 
wiſe the Colouring, and even the Invention: and 
then there wou'd be a Neceſſity to agree upon 


4 
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ſome new Terms, and your Ar. Some- body fhou'd 
be ask 'd how he wou'd have that part of Defign 


calld which finds the ObjeQts that compoſe an 


Hiſtory, and how likewi{0the wou'd' have that 
other Part of Deſgn called which diſtributes the 
Colours, the Lights, and the Shades. Thus you 


fee it's no matter how things are calFd, ſo the 


be underſtood and their Name agreed upon; this 


is a Point you know very well ought nevet to be 
1 2 — 4 rer TD! ic 


rather think, cry d Damion, that inſtead of ſtudy- 
ing for new Terms(which wou'd be troubleſome ro 


get acquainted with) ir wou'd be better to ſtick 
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do thoſe that have been long fineWagreed 3 5 
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ow Bun ! think of it, "1 will not let Aar run Pq 
the | way with the Reaſon you gave, to prove that the + | 
underſtanding of the Lights: depended upon the 
I Colonring: It is, fay you, becauſe in Natute us 
ud one is inſeparable from the other. And may not 
ch | rhe fame thing be faid of Drawing, fince without - | 
or | Light the Eye cannot ſee, in ga the Ar 
n; tours not the Proportions of Figu 
X- Did yon never hear, ſays Nabel, us, of 1 or 
o- tain hlind Sculptor who my Por aits of 


of very much ſending. Life? g 2 
have not only: of him, reply J My 
he | vie faw him at NE 1s diſcour 2 

of ral times, He was of Cone 1g it 
'd made. hand ſom Man, -and ſeem > Wok. 


e | Years of Age; be bad 2 great Lo of Wit Ine 
id | good Senſe lord to talk, and did it very ag gies 
20 | ly.” One Day, among others,” meeting wi 

d in the Juſtinian Palace 3s be was pylng a We 
zn of Minerva, | tock bccaſion to bit, if ke di 4 
in | not ke a little, to copy ſo Ts 28 he 15 
at * reply'd he on nothing 1. 3h „Ind that 
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1e 1 2 at his Fingers [Bur dow is it of 
u ſible, faid I to him, for ye > tk blind 
y to do fuch beautiful things > 15 ey [ 
is is this; 1 feel my Original a in an again; Latten. i 
e rively examine the 75 ons, 5 tings, and [ 
the Fallings; I i Eh them in my Memory y 
2 then I take my Wax, and by the Compariſon on i 
0 which'T make Cech and the other by cattying i l 
k my Hand to and a ſeveral times, Lu my l 
. ed dy beſt mer I can. Tolpeak Tra 
It i ve- 0 
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11 wel believe. he bad mc no u 
1 | & the D Duk Fe of Bracciana, 

Fl hit t6 do his Portrait 4m 7 yery da 
Aa ir was tig wal” a1 277 5 
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| Mind, 8 f . himſelf in ſome tb 
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ny Color olo 12 or to judge ther 
granted, reply na bus, ; "bur 
ſee too = he Hiftory of this Blind Man, th 
Art, "Wick. wholly daf in the defis 
Part, Ma iven him the Means of ſatis h 


for the 


id of ſo precious £1 
he had bee 3 Pe „ 
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as the Sight; 
he HE Nl have been Uepriv'd be” that Cone 
_— : 1a. 1 te p 18 we r Ny 
t. is, reply ws, becauſe 
and Light . only the Object of the Sigh 
that Defening, is the Ohject of Feeling, 5 wi 
already fol you. Lon, that Vii add 
cacy 0 Driving is what charms the extrertigly; {| 
but you will likewiſe own, that without the - 
Colouring, which is the other Eſſent al Pax Fl 
the Art, he Contaur cannot repreſehrany he "Wl 
as we Tee it in Nature. + i | 
Ti imagin d, proceeds Damon, that the Gr 
was in Painting no more than an Integrating part, || 
(as. the Philoſophers Tpeak ) which WOE the ||| 
| 
[| 


whole more entire and perfect: Ms 15 we con. 
ſider an Arm, or a Les, or any akt Part, Wit b. 
out which a Man is till a Man, tho” lefs 8. h tire 


and leſs perfect; and thus, withour the Colo 
2 1 does not ceaſe to be a Work of OY 


ing, f 


ough a lels perfect one. I ſee, | U 


part of Painting, but 


I 


differently ro Man 


Ide, fays Panpbilus, you have never conſiders 


what Painting is, and are ignorant of its Deng 


Colours imitates, upon a flat Superficies, all the Ob. 


jefs that fall under the Senſe of Seeing. This, in 
my pion, is a jult Definition, fince it gives a 
9 Idea of Painting, and diſtinguiſhes it 
ͤã oO OILS 
I I contefs, ſaid Damon, I never well confider'd 


Wo Er too Ones Scenes) 
Now if you mind; faid Pampbilus, you will 
ing is not only an eſſential 
likewiſe its Difference 
and conſequently the part that makes the Pain- 


ſee, that the Colour 


| ter; as Reaſon, which is the Difference of Man, 


SAIL: ES 
And what will become of Drawing, reply d 


Damon? . | EIS; 
Pamphilus, ſtill holds its 


11 WF anſwers | 
Place, fince it is an eſſential part of Painting, 


without which Painting cannot ſubſiſt, any more 


i than Colour; 


'/ 3 

In ſhort, 27 Damon, you would have Draw- 
ing to be the Genus of Painting, and Colouring to 
be its Difference. e eee opts 8 

Right, ſaid Pampbilus; for the Genus, you 
know, communicates its ſelf to ſeveral Species, 
and for that Reaſon is leſs noble than the Diffe- 
rence, Which is a Prerogative proper to its fingle 
Species ; and thus the Degree of Animal, which 
is the Genus of Man, communicates it ſelf in- 
and B:aft, and the Degree of 


= { 
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Lale Winch is 5 


muntated to Man onl 
en dat other Arts, epyd Damon, eld E 


don'sthink it differs from that of Painting; 


ave Drawisg to communicate it ſelf? 
T0 Carwiag, replies Pampbilus, to Gratis: 
Architecture, and to othet Arts which ge 
leaf and Proportion. 


is not the ſame as that of a Paiiter ; for th! 
is Geometrical, and the other, Perſpeftive. 1 

J answer yon wh, ſaid Pampb Has, that t 
ferent manner of ion does nc not Yin 
der the thing E co Secondly; © 
it is certain, that the Deen n of 1 the Nee an 
Painter is the ſame eſſentially; that both ar 
founded on cettain Proportions; and what is 
Perſpective may be 1 
trical : And laſtly, i manifeſt, that Sculptors 
make uſe of PerljeAtve in their Baſſo relieua 
Painters do in their Pictures 


But the Deſign of a Sculptot, reply ”a * 


rd like what is Geome- 


5A Ian. is coftt: * 
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I agree, faid Damon, that Defigtiing, i is „ | | 


not be faid, that Colour likewiſe communicates 


it ſelf in the fame manner, and that 8 - | 


makers and Dyers uſe it as well as Painters ?, 
As for Tapiftry-work;' . d Pamph phils,, 

A 

piſtry-makets, like Painters; . repreſent. the Co: 
lours and Forms which are in Natute. „Theit 
Colours are fix d in the Wooll, as the Painters 
Colours are to the Clay or Minerals, which t 5 
n uſe of; aid this 2 of 


74 
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municated to ſeveral ſorts of Arts; but may it | 
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> you know, is never eſſential. As for the Objeftion 


» ' 
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It #-rence between Colour and 
i like Colour; but the egen 


1 oh the Dyers have not. 


have brought "Dyers into the ' fame Queſtion 
with Painteis) however, you ſhall be anſiverd. 
it is true, underſtand ſomething of Co- 
Le, but not Colouring, which is now under de: 
hate, That part of Painti „which is calFd ri 
goes often by the lame of Colowr 
8 y us d ſo; and this Ambiguity occa by 
your making that an concerning the 
Dyers; and yet there is a great deal of diffe. 
8 ring; and I have 
is nqt, either White, 
Blue, or 4 ſuch 
theſe 
ſame, Colours, which the Painter makes ; uſe of, 
to imitate natural Objech "and this Underſtan- 


- 


fliewn you, that Coloary 
or Black, or Lell w- 


owever, reply'd Damon, you muſt grant me, 


t Drawing is the Foundation of Colouring 3 


| j that it ſupports it; that Colouting depends upon 
tt; "whereas It does not depend upon Colouring, J. 
1 fince Drawing may ſubiſt Shtionr Colouring, but 


Colouring cannot without Draw} 


N ceſſaty, more Wunden ble, and more noble 


Suppofing all this to be ſo, ays Paupbilus, 
what would you infer from it ee] 
That Drawing, teply'd Damon, is more ne- 


than Colouring * a 
You are not aware, continued Pawpbilas, that 
Whatever you think you have been ſaying in 
Favour of Drawing, concludes nothing ta its Ad- 
vantage, 


of Dyers, you might have pärd that, and not 


ag = ma Y, fa e hd ted GS owns eos. ont Lot 


— . * 
Wige in prejudice. of Coloring On the con- 
trary, you thereby ſhew, that D, Drawing alone is. 
imperſect with reſpect reſpett to Painting; for 
thou * Draw! is the Foundation of — 
ore it; yet it does ſo, only that © it 
may receive its whole PerfeCtion from it: Nor 
Leit, ag ray: ſhould have its 
and ſubfift before what is to be Received. |} 
K* is the ſame with all Matter, which is to 
be Diſpos d, befote it receives its Perfection 
from ſubſtantial Forms. The Body of Man, for 
Example, ought to be entirely formd and onga- || 
ch niz d before the Soul betceiv'd into it. And in 
e this Method it was that God made the ſirſt Man; 
”; He took Earth, he-form'd a Body of it, he en- 
„ dud it with all the necęſſary Diſpoſitions, then 
in. 
| — ages the Soul, which he infagd therein for 


te pereting of i. and for making with , 


55 n Body did not at all depend on the Soul 
e. Ir Subſiſtence, ſince it was prior to the Soul; 
6 and yet ſure you won't argue, that the Body was 
Iche moſt noble and the-moſt confiderable part of 
Man. Nature, and\conſequently Art, which is 
her Imitator, always begins with the leaſt per- 
i things; "thus. we'$ketch before we Finiſh. 
As to more or leſs neceſſary, I have already told 
you, that to compoſe a Whole the Parts are e- 
qually neceſſary; it is no Man, if the Soul be 
ot join d to the Body; ſd neither is it Painting 


„ 
222 Ae Ire | 


e , ; 
Treadily grant, reply'd Danioy; that Colonting 
is as neceſſary to Painting as Drawing is: but you 
muſt likewiſe grant me that the latter is more: ne- 
Les, reply'd Pamphilus, to a Painter that is for 
liſpatching a great deal of Work without trou- 

4 ing himſelf to. finiſh it, and is indifferent whe- 
tler he gives full Satisfaction to the Eye or no. 
I Will further own that it is, to ſuch a one, more 
neceſſary, that is to ſay more uſeful than Co- 
louring, in regard there are more frequent Occa- 
ſions to make uſe of it than of Colauring. It is 
yery often inſtrumentalſj neceſſary in moſt Arts: 
and with reſpect to its great Utility, I ſhall; with 
"ill you, eſteem it more than Colowrinep, juſt as I won'd 
a large Diamond much more. than a Plant, tho! 
the leaſt Plant that grows is more noble and va- 
Alle in its ſelf than all the precious Stones put 
together. | | * PE: 
Every body is for Profit, reply'd Daran ini. 
ling, and things are preſently kenn d on that fide. 
No wonder then ſince Drawing is more pra- 
cis d and conſequently more uſeful in the World, 
it is generally more eſteem d. But fr all that | 
.-£1nnot help telling you plainly, that to me there 
18 Nobleneſs in a ſine Draught that is perfecti) 
charming. . r 
To bo forlows with you, replyd Pamphilus, | 
do think that a fine Draught ought to charm 2 
Mind of a good Make; for as much as it expreſſes 
Part of the Motions of the Saul, which'are+to it 
inſtead of Coloyring, and give it a ſort of a very 
Pons het 7 adj; ee » Ongar 


raw . 


— 2 — — —V—U 


2 n age, ug * 


what I have faid of Colowring 


ita 

— PF orig, * ich fn the ue 
mow „and gives the painted O Q@ 
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Foo oy that 
'd Damon; and" s'itti6t bones cial 
ind, than the Eyes? | 
'Whena fine Draught, n. | 
the Ey . Mad, 11 5 5 ple of = 
Body. for which Painting is-inmodilitely made.. 
[f you were to tafwour echte oF tnc fr. 
Qures, interrupted , which wou yan take, ; 
which is better Drawisthan core f, 1 whit f 
is better Colour d than Daun? 3 0e ee 
You may well believe, re * Pampbilus, 4 I 
900 05 


where the Colouring W bell, 3 Nene the Pe 
be not very bad indeed; And thy Reaſon 1 is, 
cauſe Drawing is to be met with' in other thi 
beſides Pictures It is to be met with" in GtavinF, 
in - and"in"Baſſb:relievvs', Without x 
koning at it is likewiſe to he found in Nature 10 
ſelf: but a beautiful Maſtery of Colours is = 
to be met with, and in à very ſfmal Number 4 
Pictures, Thus were 1 to en 4 Collection 

wou d chuſe = ſorts of Pleces wherein 1 ol 


| 
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Beauty in any part whatever; but Tfhou'd al 
— Titian 8 . an 1 . the Re 


0 - <6 hy 


And which of thoſe 150 Painters, continued 1, 
wou'd as have 2 n been, Repbeet or 
a Bar me, reply'd. Pampbil y let me 
ho fag nee not think you cou'd have hefiated' thus, 
cry d I, after — you have been ſaying. 

I wou d rather have choſen to have been Nopbeel, 
| = Pomphilus, but think N. the greater 


ainter 
1 underſtand you, ſaid I, that 8to ay Raphael, 
| beſides the Conectbels of his Drawing, had ſeve- 
kal other Talents, and all this 3 pleaſes you 
1 more than Tizian Co 
I oyn, Rid Pamphilur, am Rill a little doubt- 
U ful: yet the Carreftneſs of Raphael's Drawing, 
Wh the Elegance of his Contourt, bis manner of Dra- 
1 his Expreſſions ſo touching, the Eafineſs of 
| i Lis enius, his noble rich and luxuriant Com- 
"wy i 8 ſitions, the Greatneſs Simplicity and Proba- 
| bility of his Attitudes; in a word, the Beauties 
| are ſpread throughout all his Works, make 
Wi | eſer him to Titian. 
2 How! to Titian, cry d Damen, greateſt 
100 Tante, according to you, that ever was, of per. 
| | Baps eyer will 
81! T own it, ſaid Paw 2 but Ropherl, 7. befiles 
all the Ad vantages I juft now mention'd; was, 
| = towards the End of bs Life, enter d into the un⸗ 
| [Qerſtanding of Lights and Shades, and had alrea- 
fy made fo great a Progreſs in Colouring, that as | 


& "? Raphacl 0d 37 e 


nd 


7 {| wou'd ſeon have been poſſeſsd of that part th its 
bigheſt Perfection; and I am perfitaded had 1 
been a Raphael, I ſhou'd in a ſhort time have been 

It ſeems, interrupted I, that the generality of 
Painters are not much of the Opinion that Co- 
luring is ſo neceſſary as you repreſent it; for 
their Works do not extremely much declare theit 
being pleas d with that part, or that they are very 
ſolicitous to practiſe it. Nag, | 

How ſhou'd they practiſe it, faid Pamphilus 
ſince 52 r ignorant of it (I mean the greateſt 5 
part of em) and how ſhou'd they love what they 
were never acquainted with? E 

It is certain, reply d I, that they ſtick much 
more to Drawing. by x | 
5 They do fo, teply'd qu poet 3 but not 
F- | with over much Succeſs for all that (by what I 
ſee;) nor am I without grounds to doubt, whether 
they know all the Principles even of T halt. 

How can you ſay fo, reply'd Damon; fince we 
ſe them draw with ſo much eaſe after a Model? 

As much caſe as you pleaſe, ſays Pamphilus ; 
but rake my word for't *tis as much as they can 
do to give T Reaſon for what they draw. 

They do what they ſee, ſaid Damon. 

But ſuppoſe they don't know what they ſe, 
feply'd Pamphilus — _ | | | 
: They mult certainly know it, continu'd Damon, 
at the time of their Drawing. 
I tell you they don't know it, continues Pam. 
pbilus; for this Knowledge depends partly 2 

na- 


» 
. 


nd en ee e of Ent who 
un as 1 bre eee ee ee 
all, ſo diente 2 Wag, le er ittle Chi- 
rurgeen will learn in a Month more than what 
is requilte for.a kainter. 2... 
It's true, ſaid Pamphilue, but, (without conſi- 
dering, that, by the Help of Anatomy; they 
would fave. a great deal of time which they 
Tpend in a blind Practice of Drawing,) they 
ſtick to a kind of a Rote, which it is impoſſible 
for 'em to give any Reafor for. I agree that 
towards making a skilful Draught's- Man there 
muſt go a great deal of Practice; but ſuch Pra- 
ice is good for nothing if it be not grounded 
upon Sperulation. If you were to go to Rome, 
continued he with his Eye on me, you wou'd. 
not only take Care to get a good Horſe,; but 
you wou'd likewiſe be willing to know the di- 
ſtance of Places, and all the Roads you were to 
n e eee 
It is true, ſaid I, otherwiſe 1 ſhould never 
get thither without the greateſt Hazard in the 
„„ e e e 5 
But why don't the Painters inſtruct their 
Diſciples in that Science? purſued IJ. 

It muſt be underſtood well to be taught well; 
anſwer'd Pamphilus, and 1 ſhould be loath to 
undertake for their Capacity in that Particular. 
At leaſt, replyed I; they ought to adviſe 
them to the Study of it; and tepreſent its Ne- 
ceſlity; | hy eee 


be moſt ſenſible, ſays he to me, do ſo © 
ſecond; the King's Intentions, who, to make 
Paintin 
an Academy of that noble Art, and was pleas'd 
that, among the Profeſſors whom he gives Pen- 
nf. ſons to, there ſnould be one eſpecially to teach 
Anatomy, which is a con fſiderable Advantage 
to the Painters of our Nation; iyet-with ithis 
proviſo, That the Profeflor be a Painter, and 
bie knows how to accomodate Anatomy to Painting. 
Fora Chi rurgeon s ſooner give Painters an 
Averſion for that Science than readily inſtrutt 
them inlie/: o H 9113 eb. 03,0u9G nit 
led It ds certain, [Cai Dunn, by what | lately 
heard-Fobmy/one ofiſthe ableſt Menibf that Aca- 
demy, [things never.avere more favonrably gdif- 
but P25'd4n\anyparobt che Worlds? for making 
di. excellent Fainters/ han they areat:this Day in 
our Frances” 0919 N £310 eiue non. 


; * So then you are uf Opinion mοntinuedihe, 
ver that Anatomy is miefof the Prinaiples of Dram 
the ing, with which, drutners, thut freehent the - 
1 td begin. al ei lt bas 
fy Unqueſtionablygfakl pampbilau ii they de- 
ſire to hecbme abledMen;; and kc 


ell; | ſpects what is requlſite for that purpoſe. 
to I know; very wel, replyed Dumor, we _ 
ir. || ſuppoſe a knack of the Hand, and an eaſineſs in 
viſe n a ye whatever i ſet before 
Je- their Eyes. 111 
That is not enough, ſaid Plamphilus, they 
Phe muſt lkemiſe have à good Taſte, ànd a know - 
, D _ . ledge 


N 


flouriſh in his Kingdom; : eſtabliſhed , 


— of 


. 
© 


— - — 


Drawing, and yet do not look upon Anatomy 
— | 


ledge of beautiful Proportions for the corred- 
ing of Nature, which is commonly niggardly 
tand deſecdtivs e. ni 389 
I know ſome Painters, interrupted Damon, 
who in my Opinion have 4 great manner in 
ry for well drawing R 
At is certain, ſaid Pampbilus, that it requires ce 
A great Diſcretion, which depends upon well 10 
knowing; the Office of the quiuſcles, but it is asf: 
(certain, that without this Science, hat is ve - tc 
zryioften called a great ma is good for no- I ir 
thing but to dazle the Eyes of theilgnorant. l { 


vBhoſe you ſpeak oſthave perhaps been tbuch' d it 


- with ſome ſtrong Places which they abſrrvꝰd in t. 
-the Antiques; they thenght they could not dal t. 
Sotter than tobfetain em dbey apply em up-Þ is 
un all Occaſions; withoutiknowing whether theſ a 
Action requires it; they even exaggerate thoſeſ it 
(Places: ſa much the mote as that they think} p 
thereby to gain greater Admiration for their f 
-awn. Works, and more eſteem for theniſelves; F 
and this is what they call Deſigning with I u 
Grand Taſte, and in a Great Manner. Wa 
- Few People ſtand upon that, replyed Damon, 


and it is after all allowed to be very well. 0 


- uBecanſe: fem People know any thing of the t, 
matter, replyed Pamphilw'z and in truth mani n 
a one, that is rapt with Admiration at thoſe] h 

t 


ſine Antiques, and wou'd fain paſs fer à great 
/ Critick , is often very far from know 
Reaſon of the Beauties he admire. 


the 
But 


. 
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But d you think, purſher Wane) what all 
the Painters of Reputation were {0 man in 
Anatomy? 

Not all, replyed n but the beſt of 
'em; for you know there are Genio's ſo hap- 
py as to learn every thing, without any other 
I Rule but that of their own good Senſe, with a 
res certain natural Light which cauſes them to fol- 
vel low what is well, and to avoid what is ill. And 
$ 4s this by Methods which are conſtantly unknown 
ve · ¶ to em at firſt, and which afterwards ſerve em 
no · inſtead of Rules, which they eſtabliſh to them - 
ant. ſelyes by their own proper Experience: But as 
4 it is next to impoſſible for em to be ſure of 
their Experience, ſo neither can they be ſure of 
their Rules: Whereas the Principle I ſpeak of 
Iss an infallible Road to acquire, in Drawing, 
a very maſterly and very ſolid manner. And 
if you wou'd be convinc'd of it, -take but the 
Pains to read ſome of the Painters, Lives, who 
flouriſh'd in the time of Leo the Tenth, and 
es; Francis the Firſt, and you will find that thoſe 
who had. moſt Knowledge in the Drawing part, 
Isqattain'd to it by the help of Anatomy. 

02 Ah! igterrupted Damon ſighing, you ſpeak 
Jof an Age very different from ours; the Pain- 
the ters of that time work'd for Reputation, and 
anf now the Generality of em conſider nothing but 
ole} heaping vp Money, and yet fall not to fancy 
ary themſelves very great Men. 

the And therein it is that their Diſtemper i is deſ- 
E 7 perate, replyed „ , ace they are _ | 
D 2 en- 


2 


|. 1 Anſble hon dck they are: "Mat; ove big 4 


do you think of me for ae you/thus | of 
1 — ? 


e know, ſaid Mane you ſpeak onde your 
Heart, and ſay nothing but what you think. 
But when you ſpeak of em in this fe You 


| | do not take in alls??? 


God forbid, replyed: Punpbilus; you know 
we are acquainted with ſome very (ingenious 
ones, and others who make great Advances in 
the Road of Perfection,” which they have Bp 
— But pray tell me, continy'd 1? what der: you 
take to be the reaſon of that Indifference the 
Geperality) of Painters have for fine Colou- 
ring? nid s en : eu i 

It ei in my Opinion from ſeveral Cau- 
ſes: ſaid Pamphilus. I bave already told you, 
that it 15 not common for Men to eſteema thing 
or to have it at Heart, when they do not under - 
ſtand it, and that there are hut few Painters who 

underſtand this part of Painting. One wou'd 
think to hear you talk, 'cry'd J. that Colouring 
was a very difficult thing.' g 

More difficult than you imagine; ſaid he to 
me; and all I have to ſay to you on this Sub- 
ject, is, that for near three Hundred Vears ſince 
Painting was reviv'd, we can hardly reckon ſix 
Painters that have been good Colouriſts; where - 
_ as we may reckon up at leaſt thirty ha have 
been very good Draughtſmen. The Reaſon. is, 
becauſe Drawing has Rules founded upon pro- 

| portion, 


\ 
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ſo many publick Books, which may ſerve for 


portign, Ae an bpon ee 
Experience of the ſame thing whereas Colou- 
ring has not yet any well known Rules and 
the Baperience that is made in it, being almoſt 
always different, becauſe of the different Sub- 


to eſtabliſh any very certain and. Preciſe RE 
for dt. A's" in. 1 TY " 

Ky gk 7 replyes Daman 75 has Colouring 20 
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1 do not ſay ſo,-anſi wers bert, but only 
that chey are not much known. 1-b*git: 
Do you think, continued Dowewy: that Titian 

| £0 Golouriſts ma not . — 


belt part of them; but Giargion, Titian, Rubens 
and dete, more than the others. 
Nay, faid Damon, what they have left us are 


the Inſtruction of all Painters, who need do 
no more than examine their Works well, copy 


them for ſome conſiderable Time, and make 
ſuch Remarks thereupon, as may be thought ne· 


collaby for their own Improvement. 
That is not all, replyed Pampbilus ; a great 


| many Painters have done. what . ſpeak of 


without any ſucceſs. 
Pray then, replyed. Damen, let us know which 


| way won 'd you have them go to Work? . 


In the manner you preſcribe, ſaid Pamphilus : 


x believe, ſaid: Panghilus, that they knew the 4 


ee eee a A EEE er eome_s 


Bur beſides that, they 1 have a Turn of | 
| 4.28 Mind f 


jects that are handled, cou d never yet be able [ 


9 


Mind to make 2 of every — ob- 
ferve nothing but what is worth Obſervatian , 
and to penetrate into the true Cauſes of thoſe: Ef- 
fects that are :admir'd.- Vou ſaid very well, 
that thoſe great Mens Works were Books which 
contain d the Precepts of Colouting: But do 
vou not know, that all ſortgof Perſons are not 
capable of underſtanding all Books and impro- 
ving by them, eſpecially ſuch difficult Books as 
thoſe are? There are Painters who have copyed 
Titian for many Years together, Who have exa- 
min'd him with Care, and made all the-Refle- 
ctions they were capable of; and yet, not having 
made thoſe they ſhou'd have done, they have 
never comprehended him, and therefore it is 
that the Copies which they made with all the 
Care that was poſſible, and which they fan- 
cy'd to be with great Exa@neſs, are {till 
very ſhort of the Conduct hs viſible- in the 
Originals. 
| Was not Pouſſin aid A webe a _ Speak in- 
geniouſly ; for tho he copied the Works of 
FTitian, ſo much as he dia, his own have _ 
much of him. 

| Now you mention a Man, replyd Pamphilas, 
whoſe memory will be ever dear to Poſterity. 
He was ſo perfect a Maſter: of Draught; he 
handled his Subjects ſo learnedly; in ſhort, he 
ly knew ſo many other neceſſary parts of Painting, 
that he may be very well forgiven if the Pains 
he took in ſearching after fine EY did 
not ſucceed With Wau 7 anl2 2 


* 
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May own 2 Damon, he ad not 
comprehend e- Artifice mo is in Tivo un 3 
Pieces. 14 15 5 4118 | 
Moſt certainly, bid Pamphilug, and the grea- I 
teſt part of his Works conftem it. id, 
It is very certain, that aſter he had 
Titian's Works, his on had ſomething of em, 
but then it was only ſuperficiab; and if he had 
really comprehended chew Maæxims, the Fineſſes 
and; Delicacies of Titian, he wou d have mage 
Adyantage of dem and certainly improved 


them z he hach tog much goad Senſe not to have 
done:/it- The ſame Spirit which made him 
wwe the Beauties of Titiun's Works, in ſp 


much tas to hende himſelf ſtrenuouſly to cop 
them ſor the ſake of the G leuring , Iuſay 
this ſame Spirit, far from making him depart 
from ite, Wou'tbhave caus him diligently to 
haue cultivated iti had he penetrated-intoghat | 
part; and his daſt Pieces, which are the weakeſt | 
in point enen, wou'd dane deen ha Hr 


Nell 2 22967-4003 28 oni ende 
it may be aid in — 5g to yon „ Mplyed 
Daumen, that in bis Beginning way ſud- 


denly attracted by the Strength which is ſeen in 


Titian's Pieces, that he ſuffer d himſelt to be ſur- 


priz d by the Charms of their Colouring, and 
for that reaſon uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to 
attain it; but, as he drew nearer to it, i one 


more Light „ he found that Part to be dange- | 
rous (as ſome Phraſe it) aud of ſmall Conſe - 
quence | 


may ſo ſay, and his Studies having given him 


"i Draming, 
tte mike us forget the Neobllity' of ther. 


wa 
2 
To | 
| 
"1 
1 
7 
x 
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[tor — that it is dange 


all, as the neceffary Means to attain their Ends. 


8 and ſo concluded hens bail 
= THY ai et Duin 21 Diya! „mos 
I reply, ſaid Pamphilus, that the onlggPut- 
poſRof painting ds to ſur prize che Rye tllab chat 
which ſurprizes moſt is beſt i and if Titihs's 
Coloaring' ſarpri'd Nouſſin 3 his mighe! — 8 | 
ſrpt?z'd others} land therein he had done 
What he onght to do. As far pin NOK is 


hd fs A © * .. 


| dangerous to Colour well, a ſenſible Man fieuld 


not talk ſo; the Parts chat oo poſe an Arti are 
equally neceſſary to its/Perfectiono 1, 
ne Reaſon® they: ligne yed! Dani, 
„ is thathy 


one's ſelf up to 9 
— and the! Charms of the One art apt 


— — „ wed GY frank ho 


Ther: id SHIM moin unt inge g eid! 
See dere eee entre 
but inithe Adina, u hic li is nod extenſive 

2 things A bace. lt is wor: 

= 26 ace — Palntinig vequlres; ſhe 

admits none into her good Graces but whaflare 
ca\ 61 bedc any Object, or wuflich 
fowell tur d a 4 bang cher good Conduit 

As to apply \rhethſetves otily{to>things: which 

-wilPby degrees ehcreaſe tlleirck nowiege. The 

newestudies Which they undertake, don't make 

em at all forget thoſe they have already paſs d 

thro'; on the contrary, they ſtreugthen the one 

by the other; And endeavour to acquire them 


ha r 2 NDP „K <q Þ' 


wh fan bu 


Of chis Make was the Mind of Raphael z che 
| Order 


Cn 


Order and Clearneſs with which he conceiv'd e- 

very thing, never ſuffer d him to forget any 
thing&He continually added to his Ideas, and 
confirm'd his former Knowledge by a daily ac- 


quiſition of new. Ws | | 
How, replyed Damon? Do you think le 

Pouſſin's Capacity was not large enough for 
*** | — 

I don't ſay ſo, replyed Pamphilus : I rather be- 
lieve that the Enquiries he ſo happily made into 
Drawing; into ntiquity, and into ſo many 
other fine things, wou d not have caus'd him to 
have forgot the Artifice of Colouring, if he 
had once thoroughly conceiv'd it. Thus, tho, 
in order to be a favourite of Painting, it is ne- 
ceſſary , as I ſaid before, to have a Mind of a 
large Extent, or well turn'd, it does not follow 
that all who have ſuch a Mind, ſhou'd equally 
receive at once all the Favours ſhe is the Diſpen- 
cer of. This Man ſhe bleſſes with the Art of 
Deſigning ; that with Colouring; on ſome ſhe 
beſtowsLandskips, on others Living Creatures, 
or the like; and all theſe ſhe either pours forth of 
her own accord, or grants to ſuch as have merited 
them by the aſſiduous Court they have made. 
But pray, ſays Damon, how comes this Knows 
ledge of Colouring, which ygy ſay moſt Pain- 
ters _ without, to be ſo difficult for em to 
gain e r 1 

It is, replyed Pamphilus , becauſe they begin 
where they ſhou'd end, and hurry into Colou- 
ring before they are — „ in 

raw- 
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Drawing ; and their Ignorance. in the latter; 1 
confounding them in the Practicę of the other, i 

is the occaſion they attain to neither. It is like- if Pl 
wiſe becauſe young Perſons, having at firſt ta- N 
ken up a bad Manner , get ſuch a Habit, that, 50 
generally ſpeaking, they never after break a 
themſelves of it. They have no other Models 
but their Maſters Pieces, and ſuch as are pub- 
lick; the firſt they naturallyeſteem, and ĩnſen -- ? 
ſibly feed their Mind with the fight of the latter. 7 
And this is the more eaſily done, for that theſe ll 
Works are the _ Objects which preſent them- 
ſelves. to their Eyes and Mind. In ſhort, I! 
it is this firſt Liquor, which being put into a 
Brand new Veſſel, does ſo communicate its 
Smell to it, that notwithſtanding all the Endea- 
vours us'd againſt it, it is not quickly removed. 
Painters therefore, whoſe Minds have been thus 
embu'd, have two very difficult things to do; 
firſt to get rid of their bad Manner, and next 
to take a good one; but their Lives are often at 
_—_ before they have done fo much as the 
How happens that, faid 1? h £1 

' Becauſe — he, Cuſtom is a ſecond Na- 
ture; and the Painter's Eye ſees the natural 
Objects, colougyl, as he us'd to paint them. 
But what Meahs do you preſcribe toſhake it 


off, purſued !!? "FLIP 
For my part, ſaid Pamphilus, 1 ſhou'd fancy 
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|| CCoppoling em to be realy delirous to be cur'd) 


— 
„ 


„ pe 


proceed for ſome time to the other Extreme. 

Not would it be amiſs (purſued he jeſtingly) 
if the Authority of the Magiſtrate interpos'd, for- 
bidding the Uſe of Laque and Verditer among 
the Painters for fix Lars. | 

That wou'd be going into Extremes indeed, re- 
ply'd Damon; I know a deſperate Diſeaſe re- 
quires a deſperate Cure; but how can they do 
without ſo neceflary a Colour as Laque? 


I don't debar em of it for ever, reply'd Pam- - 


philusz they ſhou'd come to it again, as a Man 
juſt got out of a Fir of Sickneſs 'returns to ſolid 
eat which had been. forbidden him during his 
Illneſs, and the rather ſince the Diſeaſe was occa- 
ſioned by Replerion. n 
I underſtand you well enough, ſaid Damon; but 


when a Patient is upon his Recovery, don't you 


know he has commonly a mighty Appetite, eſpe- 
cially for ſuch Meats-as he was kept from during 
his m fs tl 2 © 

I know it very well, reply'd Pamphilus, and 
for that reaſon a Regimen is order'd till fuch time 
as the Stomach be in, a Condition to digeſt all 


ſorts of Meats and convert them into good Blood. 


And therefore after the Preſcription of fix Years 
| juſt: now mention'd, I wou'd have the Painters 


copy two or three Years without intermiiſion the 


Pieces of Titian, and of others who were Maſters 
of Colouring ; and to uſe their utmoſt Endea- 


Yours to diſcover the knack of it, till they have con- 


2 trated: 


— — 


they ſhow'd: change from White to Black, and 


— 


Po 
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uſe of all their Colours to a 


i} . contented with excellent C6pies ; let him on! 


i 7 
tated a good Habit, and become able to make 
Purpoſe. 

The Regimen is wonderful, ſaid Damon ſmiling 
but I don't hold the Execution of it to be eaſy, 
ſuch Pictures which you require, that is well ma 
nag d as tothe Lights and Shades are very ſcarce 
and not without difficulty to be procur'd for an 
| hn M0 5 EL 1 

ve is an ingenious thing, reply'd Pamphilus 
full of — and when once we love heat 
tily, we think nothing difficult. N 
What, ſaid I, wou d you have a Painter tres 
his Art as a Lover does his Miſtreſs? 
Yes, reply d Pampbilus, if he deſires to be ca 
reſs d by her in his turn: and therefore I fail 
een now, that the ſureſt way to obtain the goc 
Graces of Painting was to deſerve em. It f 
true there are but few fine Pictures to copy: but 
it he cannot always get Originals, he mult be 


* 


finiſh che good 19 and, if he pleaſes, negled 
the reſt : let him often viſit the Cabinets of pri 
vate Gentlemen, and the King's whenever hq 
; | | . 

Lou abandon your Friend Rubens I fee, inter 
rupted Damon. Are you fallen out with hi 
fince I heard you ſo much extol his Works? 

I was juſt going to ſpeak of him when youſ 
literrupted- me, ſaid Pampbilus, tho I have no 
thing to add to what I have ſaid of him hereto 
fore. I ſhall only ſay, fince we are fallen upon 
tals Subject, that the beſt Counſel I can _—_ 

| \ a Pali. 


12 Painter (if I were capable of giving him any) 
to vilit the Gallery of Luxembour * ro lay alt | 
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ſhou'd be once a Week for the ſpace of a Year 


things elſe afide, and to ſpare nothing for that 

urpoſe. That day wou'd be undoubtedly: the 
beſt ſpent of any in the Week. Rubens is me- 
thinks the Man of all Painters who has made 
the Road to Colouring more eaſy and clear of 


Incumbrances; and the Work I ſpeak of, is the 
friendly Hand to deliver the Painter from the 
Shipwreck wherein he may be innocently en- 
gag d. | | 159] 


— And ought to be added to the Regimen, aid 
Damon ſiniling. I know well enough, continued 


he, that Rubens' is one of your Hero's in Pain- 
ting, and that you have always eſteem'd the Gal- | 


lery of Luxembourg as one of the fineſt Things 
in Europe, if we except ( you'll fay) tbe 
Manner of the. Defign, in many Places. But 
every body hag; not your Palate, - and thoſe! 
who are of a contrary Opinion, ſay that there is 
bur little Truth in Rubew's Works, when narrowly! 
examin'd, that the Colours and Lights are exag- 
gerated, that they are only Specious, and in ſhort 
that it is not as Nature is commonly ſeen. . | |} 
- Specious! cry'd Pampbilus, wou'd to God, Friend 
Damon, the Pictures that are drawn now a- day: 
were So Speciow! Are you ignorant that Painting 


is nothing but Speciouſneſa, that it is its Eſſence tc 


deceive, and the greateſt Deceiver in that Art i! 
the greateſt Painter. Nature is of her ſelf un 
gratetul, and he that aims at copying her ſimpl 
9 ; 2 


. 


2 — 


. 
' 


| thing but a Copy of that great Man's Works. 


|  ſhou'd not be exact, as you ſuppoſe, what mat- 
ters it, provided they appear ſo; ſince the End of 
Painting is not ſo much to convince the Mind, as 
in great Works. N | 

in it is apparent Rubens has made it more ſenfi- 
dle to ſuch as have a Capacity to attend to it and 
I! N Artiface. % 


ſome Place here? 


I} 
. 


as ſhe is, and without Artitice; ſhall always pro- 
duce ſomething poor and of a very mean man- 
ner. What you call Exaggeration in the Colours 

and Lights, is an Act of wonderful Ingenuity ! 


|| which reprefents the painted Objects truer (if I t 


one may ſo ſay) than the true ones themſelves. 
And thus the Pictures of Rubens ars more beauti- 
ful than Nature her ſelf, who ſeems to be no- 


And tho the things after a narrow Examination 


* 


This Artifice, ſays Damen, 1 think marvellous 
And in thoſe too, reply'd Pampbilas ; whers- 


examine it; far to Perſons whaghave but little 
Skill therein, nothing is more fidden than that 


But, interrupted Damon, is not Vandike to have 


hen! ſpeak of Rabens, replies Pamphilus, I 
anderſtand his whole School, as you know very 
vell. However you are in the right to deſire we 
bhou'd make particular Account of that illuſtrious 
I} Diſciple : fince if he had not ſo much Genius as 
is Maſter, nor ſuch a Talent for great Execu- 
ions, he ſurpaſs'd him in many Inſtances as to 
| 2rtain-Delicacies in the Art; and it is 2 | 
' , that 


"39 *) 
o-f| that he made livelicr and truer Carnations than 
nl Rubens» 

rs So then, you Pry be very moch aſton; 
ty | faid Damon, to ſee a ſudden Change in the Pain- 
if tersthat have got into a Habit of ill Colouring. 
8 I ſhou d fo, replyed P . for they take 
di- at which | juſt now 
o- mention d; but what ſurprizes me extremely, 
. is that moſt of thoſe who commend and adm 
n || wal. colourd Pictures,  far'trom' taking the 
t. Pains ſp much as to endeavour to imitate em in 
df 
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a Method very oppoſite to 


what they do themſelves, they expect Commen- 
dations for their own Performances, which as te 
that Part are very ſhort of em Judge you then 
if there's any Room to hope for ſo ſuddeti a 
Change, which cannot be effected but by Wr N 
good IIſe of ſeeing fine things. TO de 
However , interrupted Damon, there are x 2 
great many ſine Pictures in Puri. 
You. ſay true, replyed Pampbilus but t 
looks upon em, every Body does 
not ſee em; and whatever each Man ſees; 18 
e || only in proportion to his Knowledge. The | 
Crowd of our Painters, for Example, admire 

I the Works of Peter Teſta, which are a Chaos 
of Maggots, and at the ſame time never heard 
the Name of Om Vanius, whoſe Works moſt 

certainly deſerve a great deal of Praife. 

Dio Veænius ] repeats Damon: Is not that be | 


every 


who did the Emblems of Horace , thoſe of Di- 
vine and Prophane Love; and the Life of 


The | 


Ar Thomas I ? 


/ 


„ him, continued Bamon, perhaps it was 


48 


+: The fame, :anſwer'd Pamphilus; ., * f 
It is true, I never heard any Painter 


— 
d 
he did not do a great many things. 
For that teaſon, replyed P wi they 
ought to be the ore raly'd and Profery' with 
the greater Care. 
But methinks, Laid Damen, his Figures are 
alittle of the ſhorteſt, ' / [1s 
If that excellent Man, anſwers panplilus, bas 


at any time drawn his Figures ſomewhat ſhort, 


he has wherewithal, in other reſpects, to make 
himſelf ſufficiently eſteem'd. He had a Genius, 
eaſy, prudent, moderate, and never borrow'd 
any thing from another. He gave his Figures 
what Character of Paſſion he ꝓleas d, and the 
Expreſſions of it are generally beautiful and 
natural. The Feet and Hands are correctly 
drawn, the Drapety well thromn, the Folds fine, | 
and in the proper Places to diſcover agreeably 
the Naked, and to preſerve the Bulk of it. 


But what is moſt excellent in his Works, is an 


admirable underſtanding of the Lights and 
Shades on each particular Figure, and throughout 
the whole Economy of the Work. In ſhort, a 


great deal of Skill is /difcorerable in every part: 


Nor. will you wonder at it, when I tell you that 
he was N. -:5'$ Maſter. And yet with all itheſe 
Advantages, the Books you: juſt now mention- 
ed continue in Oblivion, and as it were bur · 
ed to the Painters we pakoſs who Know: no- 
1 of them. 9 
: 


1 


Font the Lifferent tones of ns contri- 


6 FT 

We are bb to Yer at that, faid Danionz 

or I fancy, there are, but very few who have a 

teliſh for ſuch Effects of Lights, But is it only 
1 the Books of Ocho Vanius, that this agreea- 
fe, ee: of Day and Night is to be met 

it 

No certainly, replyed Pamphilus; whatever 

ve meet With that is well grav'd after the 

orks of Titian, or after thoſe of the School of 
ubgns , furniſhes us likewiſe with the Know- 
edge of it. | i: 

Pray what do you call well gialing! replyed 
Damon, is it cutting the Plate boldly, like Gl. 
4 or neatly like Bloemart and Natalis? 

Neither preciſely , replyed Pamphilus: As 
or the firſt Manner, which you attribute to 
oltins, it is lot very proper there; ſince 4 
ood Graver ſhou'd not, if poſſible be known 
y his Work; he ought barely ſo to manage 
t; that the Plate he graves have the ſame Ef- 
et (except as to Colour) as the Picture he pro- 


Poſes to imitate. 


Do not all Gravers do ſo, faid Damon? 

No truly, replyed Pamphilus, there are few 

at know how to do it, [eſpecially when the 3 
re to 9 a Picture that is well colour'd and 
ell order'd as to the Lights and Shades: 
hey imitate the Figures as if they were Sculp- 
re; and one and the ſame Colour. But 
the Oppoſitions which happens in Pifutes; 


bute 


... 
bute extreamly to give em ſtrength, it is ng 
uns their Plates ſeem lifeleſs , and that in 
ſtead of creating an Eſteem for the Originals 
they tend only to diſhonour them: Not that it 

Is always neceſſary to imitate the Boes of thi 
Colours by the Degrees of the Claro-obſcuro 
but there often happens occaſions where it mu 
be indiſpenſably done. As forthe neat mannet 
which you attribute to Bloemart and Naralis 
they are without Contradiction moſt agreeable 
when the things I juſt now mention'd occut 
therein; But among all the Plates whereit 
we ſee this neat Artifice of the Claro-obſcuro 
thoſe grav'd after Rubens's Works, ſeem to mꝗ 


jncomparably beautiful. | 
But I, ſays Damon, have met with ſome 
- Painters of our own Country, and very ingeni 
ous ones too, who cou'd not endure theſe Plate 
becauſe they ſaid, they ſavour d of the Dutch. 
If by ſavauring of the Dutch, reply'd Pampbi 
Ins, they mean drawn in a manner that ſavonrs o 
the Air of their Country, I can excuſe them tha 
Nicety; but if by ſavouring of the Dutch, the 
mean, that they have a grand Effect; and chea 
the Eye with Objects that ſeem true and wit 
the Artifice of Lights and Shades which the) 
| have not been uſed to ſee elſewhere, they are the 
certainly. inthe wrong. Things ought to be eſtee 
med according to their Value, There is no Pi 
ure perfect and the fineſt are not eſtegmed ſuch 
but comparatively, as they are leſs faulty. * 
S 1 5 2 . * 35 * ere 
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JI ſought after, 


{ or to propoſe one's Reaſons ? 


eee ;ridiculous to deſpiſe a Piece that has 
but one bad place, when it is commendable in 
a great many others. If the Deſigning part is 
not that which ought moſt to be eſteemed ir 7 
Rubens's Plates, there are other Parts enough tc 
make them valuable, and which, unhappily for 
the Painters you ſpeak of, are not at all Know 


* 


by them; and their manner of rejecting them is 


one great Proof of their Ignorance, 


Here I interrupted them hy asking what the 


Academy had concluded on this Subject. 


Nothing, anſwer d Pamphilus; and I think 
they have done wiſely: People ſhou'd not be over 
haſty, in making Concluſions; it is good to de- 
bate again and again ſuch things as are of any 


Conſequenge; Conviction does not always come 


on a ſudden; and what has been condemn'd one 
Day, has been approv'd of the next, upon bet- 
ter Grounds, The Truth oupht to be ſeriouſly 
and yielded to when once we have 
found it. ; | "A 
You ſay well, cry'd Damen; this is the third 
Conference that has been held on this Subject: 
But if any thing had been decided, wou'd it + 
have been a Crime to be of a contrary Opinion, 
- 1 do- not think it wou'd, ſaid Pamphilys 3 
Truth ought always to be well receiv'd, and we 
ſhou'd bend the Knee before her at all times and 


-. 


in all Places. 


\ 


Damon 
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Damen won d have a 
bit Paphilas putting h 
late, told him it wou' 
||| Pportunity: Upon whie 
|| ſg both fides, they went 
well atisfy'd with thei 
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